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Preface 


Many passages of the sun ago my grandfather took me to Wazowategok, 
the River, and said,” Grandson, this is the Missisquoi; its waters flow in my 
veins, and when I die, I will be buried where J can always see the River. 
The River is in your blood too, and you will come back to it.” I know now 
what he meant, after living in the deserts of the Tahono O’odam, the bay- 
ous of the land of the Chitimachas, and the bustle of the city built upon 
the ruined lodges of the Massachusetts. I now am back in Wobanakik, the 
Land of the Dawn, where I can be at peace. I would like to tell you a story, 
one about my people and their land. The story is a sash woven of many 
strands of language. The first strand is the remembered wisdom of the Ab- 
enaki community. The second strand is our history and that of our rela- 
tives, written down by European, Native American, and Euro-American 
observers, The third strand is what our Mother the Earth has revealed to us 
through the studies and writings of those who delve in her, the archaeolo- 
gists and paleoecologists. The fourth strand is my own family history and 
its stories. The fifth strand is, of course, that which has come to me alone, 

stories that I create with my own beliefs and visions. The sash story has 

spiritual guardians, among them white bear, fox, beaver, ash, black bear, 

and corn, each of whom dictates to me the unique pattern that the sash 

takes as it is woven. Woven into the sash are many beads, words in the lan- 

guage of the Alnébak, the Abenaki people. The sash is many generations 

long, sometimes with many strands and simple pattern and sometimes 

complex, woven of but a few strands. 
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A Note on the Illustrations 


There seems to be endless debate of what constitutes Western Abenaki ma- 
terial culture. This confusion was best summed up by an archaeologist sev- 
eral years ago: “I have never seen a postcolonial Abenaki artifact.” Almost 
everyone who attempts to portray “postcontact” Abenaki material garners 
incessant criticism and controversy. Beginning in 1990, with the “Material 
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Heritage of Vermont Abenaki” project, funded by the Vermont Council 
on the Humanities and Johnson State College, I have collected evidence 
of what the Abenaki past may have looked like. Using this evidence, I have 
constructed archetypes; models that integrate this evidence into proxemic 
and ecological systems, much as a museum curator creates a Chippendale 
period room. These archetypes are described in many ways, as exposition 
in the text, as well as in the illustrations. I have made, commissioned, or se- 
lected a series of drawings, paintings, postcards, and artifact spreads and 
created scenes to portray my “best guess” as to what the Abenaki dressed 
in, lived in, and used throughout their long history. 

The artifacts shown have been found within or have a provenance from 
modern Wébanakik. The reconstructed artifacts have either a Wébanakik 
prototype or are from the immediate vicinity. A few are widespread materi- 
als available to all indigenous people. Some of the illustrations are loosely 
based on paintings or drawings held by Euro-American institutions. 

Please see pages 253-59 for extended comments on the illustrations, 
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Introduction and Methods of Research 


Anglo Perceptions of the Abenaki 


Robert Berkhofer, in his ground-breaking The White Man’s Indian, has 
shown all of us that the image of the First Nations peoples is held firmly in 
White hands. The image in New England is of basket-making Indian peo- 
ple dressed in beads and buckskins, adrift somewhere in time, uncon- 
nected to the present. This “exotic other” is a fluid mixture of the pathetic 
“disappearing Indian,” the counterculture spiritual warrior, and the 
healer-shamanic elder. The image is used by White people to critique 
their own society, provide an escape from the stress of modern life, or 
achieve inner peace and personal growth. Other scholars have contrasted 
the exotic other with the disheveled, factional, yet vaguely menacing 
“jnterior” Abenaki communities and individuals routinely encountered in 
the news media. The disconnection between these White images of the 
Indian can be traced to a deeper belief held by modern scholars, politi- 
cians, and the public, namely, a failure of Abenaki tribal government as an 
institution and of tribal sovereignty as a concept. This leads the American 
community to believe that they are the rightful stewards of our people’s ar- 
chaeology, culture history, land, and genetic material. 

In November 1999 the University of Vermont hosted a conference ti- 
tled “Reflections on Remembering and Forgetting: Revisiting The Origi- 
nal Vermonters.” It was attended by over one hundred scholars and First 
Nations people from the United States and Canada. This excellent and 
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academically ground-breaking conference brought Indians and academics 
together in interesting ways and tentatively explored the dimensions of na- 
tive sovereignty in three presentations. However, the title, structure, and 
nature of the conference was based on the “exterior” qualities of a faded 
(or “remembered”) Indian Vermont as it meets academic Anglo concerns. 
Modern “interior” issues facing the Vermont native community, including 
Indian gaming, the role of Indian intellectuals, factionalism, poverty (and 
its attending social ills), hostility of the judicial and executive branches of 
Vermont government, border-crossing issues, and a host of other problems 
were essentially left unexplored. First Nations citizens were expressly in- 
vited as “Indian people” to do the opening and closing prayers and to intro- 
duce one session. At least two tribal-enrolled Indians with postgraduate de- 
grees presented papers as “experts” in history or the arts, rather than 
providing an explicit tribal perspective. However, this conference provided 
an environment where “interior” concerns could be attended to in the 
halls, among Native peoples, and sometimes even including scholars and 
organizers. Apologies were made, new external threats and coalitions were 
explored, and goodwill began to prosper in several venues. So while the 
conference was overtly focused on the anthropological and ethnohistori- 
cal qualities of Vermonters who happened to have Native ancestry, a 
covert agenda of tribal persistence and sovereignty was brought and pur- 
sued by First Nations attendees. Advice and assistance was sought and 
given for issues ranging from the repatriation of wampum, and the politi- 
cal nature of Vermont's Indian factions and their relation to state recogni- 
tion, to the Micmacs’ struggle with the Canadian government's environ- 
mental bureaucracies and the Quebec Abenakis’ land claims. 


The Abenaki Family Tree and a Little Chauvinism 


This lengthy introduction leads me to the philosophy and nature of this 
book. The twin assumptions of the “exotic othex” Abenaki and demise of 
Abenaki sovereignty will be denounced in this volume. The Abenaki peo- 
ple are the political, spiritual, and cultural heirs in a legal sense, not 
merely the descendants, of their ancestors. They are a proud and doughty 
people, with a story as powerful, if not more so, than that of their better- 
known neighbors. The connection between the “exterior” Paleo-Indian 
hunter or eighteenth-century warrior defending his homeland and the 
“interior” Swanton Abenaki citizen dealing with the school board is as 
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vast as time, space, and spirit. This is a view that assumes that we are our 
ancestors and they are us. Mere genealogical mathematics shows this. 
Each modern Abenaki citizen has over fifty million ancestors in A.D. 1350, 
more than the estimated population of North America at the time. The 
study of the evolution and divergence of our language also indicates that 
the widespread “proto-Algonquins” of long ago are our linguistic ances- 
tors. Anyone who has ventured into genealogies learns that his pedigree 
spreads out through space to encompass huge geographic regions. Follow- 
ing this genealogical-geographic lead rather than cultural geography, this 
book considers regions larger than the anthropologists’ “Western Abenaki 
culture area” as our Wobanakik in the more distant past.2 

My scholarly friends will probably disagree with my characterization of 
such things as the “St. Lawrence Iroquoians” or the discovery of Europe by 
the Abenakis, yet both of these are based on a monolithic commitment to 
Abenaki sovereignty, as deep as the scholars’ commitment to “Iroquois su- 
premacy” and antidiffusionist paradigms. What would history look like if 
all North Americans assumed that the Abenaki were a sovereign nation, 
with control of their past as well as their future? That is the story I wish to 
present. 


The Philosophy of Repatriation 


The tradition of Western science is unidirectional from subject (Abenaki 
elder, archaeological site, industrial raw material) to the collector/re- 
searcher to the publisher. From there it goes to the teacher (college profes- 
sor) or media person (Nova scriptwriter) and finally to the multiethnic 
American community, the ultimate consumer. As viewed by the consu- 
mer, this is a process of enrichment. But viewed from the perspective of 
the elder who has lost legal control of her life story, the backfilled hole that 
was once a site, or the plant crucified on acid-free paper in some paradich- 
lorobenzined herbarium cabinet, this may seem exploitative to say the 
least. But repatriation, closing the circle between consumer and subject, is 
possible. The returning of archaeological remains to Native people is a key 
foundation of Native-Anglo relationships and a useful beginning to our 
methodology. Yet it deals with the material world, not the world of infor- 
mation and ideas. My method is to treat archaeology, paleoenvironmental 
studies, ethnohistory, and the like, as worlds ripe for repatriation into Na- 
tive control. 
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This method has been attempted by First Nations scholars. George 
Sioui’s Amerindian Autohistory was the first bid in the Northeast to recon- 
figure the Euro-American database into a native narrative. Sioui at- 
tempted to reconcile the Wendat (Huron) spiritual worldview with the 
facts garnered by archaeologists and historians. As with all pioneering 
works, it has received some criticism from scholarly communities. In 1995, 
Daniel Paul published We Were Not the Savages, an autohistory of the 
Micmac people. Using a paradigm of political sovereignty, he inverted 
many assumptions about Micmac-British roles and relations and applied 
them to the Canadian Maritimes of the twentieth century. My exposition 
combines Paul’s and Sioui’s approaches: a commitment to Abenaki and 
First Nations spiritual and political sovereignty. So this book is a tool as 
well as a scholarly publication. The work it must accomplish is to prove 
that the Abenaki have always been here, not just as a set of transmitted 
genes or even as a set of dimly remembered stories of the “old days.” That 
is why I cover pre-nineteenth-century history fairly lightly. That has been 
done, and it serves Abenaki citizenry no useful purpose. Our history is not 
dead but alive and as full of intrigue, double-cross, and dogged heroism as 
any historical novel. Modern history and its direct antecedents are the sto- 
ries that will set us free. 


Source Material 


The most desirable material is an unmediated Abenaki voice from the past 
or present. Unfortunately, the Western Abenaki have attracted scanty folk- 
loric inquiry until recently, so there is little seventeenth-, eighteenth- or 
nineteenth-century voice, and that which exists has been well docu- 
mented by Colin Calloway’s excellent historical researches. Therefore, I 
have chosen to include a narration from my short life span, material I re- 
member from my family and friends. In that I am fortunate, for my father 
and grandfather, Ben Gravel, “Monkey” Drew, Ernest Larocque, and 
other Swantonians of the 1950s and 1960s transmitted much lore of wind 
and water, long-lost wars, long-winded jokes, and supernatural tales to a 
boy eager to hear about “what the French and Indians used to do” (fig. 1). 
This wellspring of remembered lore, some of which is quite clear and 
some just impressions, represents a personal snapshot of time with roots in 
the Native past. Since this is my family and personal history, I do not have 
any qualms about sharing it with another. 
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Science 


Almost as sure as my memory is Quaternary geography, information on 
the climate, geology, and ecology of the last twelve thousand years. This is 
reliable information and is not value-laden with regard to Abenaki sove- 
reignty. The biogeographic backdrop of the Abenaki is an easy repatria- 
tion, despite the technical jargon. 


Archaeology 


Archaeology, although similar to Pleistocene geography, is actually a “rat’s 
nest” of problems for repatriation. First is the nature of the material. A first 
concern is the destructive nature of the archaeological process. An excava- 
tion destroys the traces on the earth of our Old Ones and consigns their 
spirit to the museum shelf or printed page. Our elders believe this disre- 
spectful at best, genocidal at worst. Luckily, almost all modern professional 
archaeology is of Abenaki sites menaced by stream erosion or by road and 
utility construction, although some would say it is better to be destroyed by 
the backhoe than to lie in a museum! Of all remains, archaeologists most 
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covet those interred, or buried. For many Native people, “grave desecra- 
tion research” produces such contaminated information that its mere con- 
templation, not to mention use, will affect their health and that of their 
loved ones, The problem is that some of the ancient Abenakis’ greatest ma- 
terial accomplishments are known only through gravesite research. Ignor- 
ing this information diminishes the Abenaki in the eyes of people inter- 
ested in comparing us with other communities, such as the Iroquois. 
However, since | have a family, I will follow the elders’ cautions in the use 
of specific burial data. A second problem with repatriation of archaeologi- 
cal information lies in the realm of interpretation. Archaeological theory is 
convoluted and obtuse and changes from one generation of archaeologists 
to the next. Some theories are less than complimentary to the Abenaki and 
their ancestors. For example, the Abenaki and their relatives seem to ap- 
pear as mere “bark eating” brutes living to the west of the civilized Iroquois 
Confederacy. 

“The Iroquois called themselves Ho-de-no-sau-nee (‘People of the 
Longhouse’) thus proudly distinguishing themselves from their hunting 
and foraging neighbors (the ‘tree eaters’)” (Joseph Campbell, The Way of 
the Seeded Earth, p. 131). Indian role-player Louis Henry Morgan’s re- 
searches of the 1840s, archaeologist William Richie’s seminal Archaeology 
of New York State, Cornell University’s and perhaps the D’Arcy McNickle 
Center’s (during Francis Jennings’s tenure) “engines” for producing Iro- 
centric anthropologists and ethnohistorians all had influences on this “Ir- 
oquois supremacy” belief that remain unexamined. Archaeologists are 
continually amazed that the Abenaki and their kin are capable of doing 
anything “advanced.” A late-1980s video, “Secrets of the Lost Red Paint 
People,” in the Nova series dramatizes this point as archaeologists William 
Fitzhugh, James Tuck, Bruce Borque, and others have their “socks 
knocked off” by our ancestors’ unaccountably sophisticated art and archi- 
tecture. These may be merely amusing or interesting to the observer of the 
human condition, but other controversies, such as the St. Lawrence Iro- 
quoian issue, will certainly emerge as a legal threat to our quest for recog- 
nition. More distant controversies, such as the Bering Lard Bridge hypoth- 
esis, while having a great deal of support from the hard science of 
Pleistocene geography, is nonetheless anathema to many Native people in 
that it contradicts their strong assurances of their people’s local creation. 
These are but some of the many issues of interpretation in which we as 
sovereign Abenaki people may differ from the canon.3 
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Ethnohistory 


More imprecise and biased than archaeology in many ways is ethnohis- 
tory. Here we look through the lens of the oppressor to gain insight into 
the life of the oppressed. Only in the explicit records of direct treaty nego- 
tiations is the Native voice heard at all, but often it is twisted to favor the 
recorder. This is poignantly clear in the long misunderstanding between 
the Maine Abenakis and successive Anglo governments. The Abenakis 
continually asserted that they had given up no land, whereas the Anglo 
treaty records clearly state that the land was given over. This led to the 
Maine land claims controversies of the late 1970s. Sympathetic govern- 
ment officials, often of New France, and clerics such as the Jesuits may 
have had a neutral or even pro-Abenaki tendency, but institutional and 
ecclesiastical agendas and biases remain. The problem is that the world- 
view of the eighteenth-century lieutenant or priest is more similar to that 
of the twentieth-century historian than it was to the Abenaki citizen he 
faced across the council fire. This unexamined bias “contaminates” the 
relevance of the data for repatriation. Sampling this material is proble- 
matic, and correcting for implicit assumptions is a dicey task. Even in the 
realm of ethnohistory, some materials are considered unrecoverably con- 
taminated, such as the issue of Christian conversion or of disease. One 
elder at our reserve at Odanak, Quebec, said that I must not discuss an- 
cient diseases in this volume, “lest consequences ensue.” The mere con- 
templation of ancient smallpox is enough to bring sickness into the world 
again. 

Probably the major problem is not the materials but the implicit as- 
sumption of the failure of tribal sovereignty and government characteriz- 
ing most of these primary and secondary works. This appears time and 
again as the historian hits 1800; he becomes vague and unfocused, relying 
on anecdotes or borrowings from our “non-Abenaki” neighbors to get him 
to the post-1970 “Abenaki renaissance.” The disregarding of this period by 
academic historians is a threat to our sovereignty, in that it disconnects us 
from our ancestors. A final suite of problems in data repatriation lies in the 
recent past, in attempting to reconstruct the last twenty-five years from an 
often hostile news media that has ridiculed our leadership and quest for 
recognition. This was particularly vexing for me in writing the last two 
chapters of this book, for I soon discovered that much of what was written 
is different from what I or other Abenaki citizens remember. 
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Pan-Indianism 


The last problem lies within the First Nations communities, through an 
internalized “exotic other” discussed in the first part of the introduction. 
Self-righteous spiritual pundits abound in Abenaki county, attempting to 
control the dissemination of what they believe is the spiritual nature of an 
Abenaki world. I have no problem with anyone’s spirituality— it is a per- 
sonal choice. Indeed, you will be seeing some of my beliefs quite soon! 
But there is inappropriate evangelism going on, with its concomitant ridi- 
culing of other people’s beliefs. Much of this proselytizing but ersatz Abe- 
naki religion seems to be an uneasy decoction of Black Elk Lakota (Sioux) 
liturgy with a dash of Micmac from Ruth Holmes Whitehead and a pinch 
of Penobscot from Frank Speck. We are awash in assumed post-Indian 
names, the owners of which accuse others of not being Indian. This self 
destructive nonsense violates the cardinal directive of Abenaki sovereignty. 
Yet I am writing a book and must discuss spirituality, at least a bit. I treat 
the spirit world as I believe it would wish to be treated, as part and parcel of 
creation, a seamless gradient of life and spirit. As my friend Tsonakwa says: 
“The great secret of the world of men is that the world of spirits exists, and 
the great secret of the world of spirits is that there are no secrets.” In this 
book, I will separate my personal belief from information that has been re- 
patriated, and yes, I go to Speck and Whitehead; but that is evaluated in 
light of what I know of Abenaki knowledge and my personal beliefs. I will 
leave the Mediwiwin lodge, White Buffalo Calf Woman, spirit sweat 
lodge, and sage smudge to the West, except in the context of diplomatic ex- 
change.* 


Independence 


Traditional scholarly works require extensive citation of statements in a 
well-defined format. They require source data and permission for illustra- 
tive material. The original source material I repatriate was almost certainly 
taken from the Abenaki and their land without human permission or envi- 
ronmental advocacy (a Guatemala Maya once asked me, “Who speaks for 
the lake sediments you core for pollen?”). Do we now need to acknowl- 
edge or seek permission to get it back under our control? Certainly not! 
This may be the theoretical basis for data repatriation, but it will diminish 
the credibility of the book. Since the information I present may be used 
for purposes other than simple entertainment, citation in some form is 
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necessary. Rather than page citation or footnoting, I will discuss, in the 
text and in endnotes, my sources of data and ideas, in order to lead the in- 
quisitive scholar back to these wellsprings. Second, legal title to the fic- 
tion, stories, and materials illustrated in this work are all held exclusively 


by me, so there is no problem with external permission from museums or 
publishers.’ 


Organization and Interpretation 


Converting this complex patchwork quilt of information and interpreta- 
tions into autohistory is relatively simple compared to the amassing of 
the data. I have found several organizational and methodological princi- 


ples appropriate to the task. Let me reiterate and expand the underlying 
assumptions: 


1. The Abenaki are the descendants of people who lived in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Western Maine “since time immemorial,” as they 
said in 1766. Therefore I will not question whether the archaeologists’ 
“Laurentian” or “Maritime” Archaic culture is directly ancestral to the Ab- 
enaki but accept both. The Abenaki citizens’ ancestors occupied an area 
far greater than the modern “Western Abenaki” area. I therefore feel that I 


have the right to discuss relatively distant locales and events if relevant to 
my story. 


2. There is unbroken political sovereignty. This may vary from extended 
family organization (bands) to more complex organizations such as con- 
federacies, but the thread of sovereignty remains, and has never been relin- 
quished to any foreign power. 


3. An Abenaki ascendancy. We the Abenaki people are not inferior to 
the Iroquois of any other Native or non-Native group. We excelled and 
continue to excel in many things and need not be ashamed. So there will 
be some flag waving on our behalf in the book. 


4. There is a gradient of truth. Much of what I tell you here is “scholarly 
conjecture,” true or false depending on your belief in the underlying as- 
sumptions. Oral history and personal experience is in the netherworld 
between fact and fiction—I know that I saw a UFO once, but I can’t prove 
it. If you believe in UFOs, you will agree with me; if not, you won’t. Stories 
are considered fiction, yet they express basic concepts and ideas that are 
important to a logic or direction of study. But if you believe in the underly- 
ing assumptions, they are more than untruths. 
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5. Questioning the assumptions of past histories and anthropologies 
when they contradict assumptions 1-4 listed above. 


Thope that this long-winded discussion of autohistory and repatriation will 
let those of you with an academic bent know “where I’m coming from” 
when | ignore the smallpox epidemic of 1535 or gloss over the bloodshed of 
the Deerfield Raid or disconnected spirits of the Boucher burials. It is not 
ignorance or neglect but respect, tinged with a bit of concern for my fam- 
ily. And so to the narrative. 


sone 
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The Coming of the Great Animals: 
The Years of the Adebaskedon 


(13,000 to 10,000 Winters Ago) 


It is said among my people that we were created by Ktsi Nwaskw from the 
ash tree. At that time long ago, Ktsi Nwaskw gave us permission to use Aki, 
the Earth, and its bounty with care and respect. We renew that permission 
by ceremony and prayer to assure harmony and balance of the world. The 
Alndbak, the Abenaki people, have been in Wobanakik, our land, since 
the Frost Monsters withdrew thousands of years ago. Our oldest stories 
look back to a world ruled by the icy breath of the Monsters and animals 
large and fierce. Our great hero, known as Pedewadzo, Gluskabe, Od- 
siodzo, or Koluscap, is called by some spring-bringer, It was he, through 
spiritual and physical strength, who partly defeated the Monsters, chang- 
ing the very land into that which is familiar and comfortable. In this book 
I will use his Eastern name, Koluscap, for it is said that using his Western 
Abenaki name too much bothers him unnecessarily. 


KOLUSCAP AND THE FROST MONSTERS 


Here camps my story, an old granite rock scoured by ice and covered by hoar- 
frost and lichen. Koluscap was tired of the cold. It was so cold that people had 
moved to Nibenakik, where it was warm enough to hunt and fish. He went to 
find Bezegawan, the Fog. Slowly, tendrils of mist flowed down snow-covered 
hills, merged and coalesced, and Bezegawan stood before Koluseap. “Why does 
Ice now cover the earth so much that it bends under its weight?” “Koluscap,” 
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said the Fog, “the Frost Monsters in the north have gotten too strong. They 
blow their icy breath so that Winter is long and the other seasons are so short 
they cannot melt the ice. The Frost Monsters are powerful and dangerous; if 
they catch a man, they will eat him alive, consuming him into more ice.” Ko- 
luscap said, “Grandfather, these creatures do not frighten me, I will go and 
fight them and make them stop the Ice”. “Koluscap,” said the Fog, “the Frost 
Monsters live in Pabonkik, so far to the north that you will need four pairs of 
ogenak [snowshoes] to reach them.” So Koluscap made four wonderful pairs 
of snowshoes to journey to the village of the Frost Monsters. Koluscap set off 
across the ice. By the time his first pair of snowshoes fell apart, the icy wind 
was blowing so hard that his cape flew from his shoulders. By the time his sec- 
ond pair wore out, the wind froze his hair to his neck. By the time the third 
pair wore out, Koluscap could only crawl through the howling gale. 

In time he came to a huge village called Wazoli, palisaded with ice sta- 
lagmites and with houses made of snow lit inside by cold blue fire that took 
away warmth, There he saw the Frost Monsters, with their great toothed and 
tusked mouths from which came a huge cold gale that froze the world. They 
were naked. Koluscap said, “You must stop making the world cold. You have 
forced my people to move far to the south to be able to find game. | will wres- 
ile you each, and if Lwin, warmth will come to show that I have beaten you.” 
‘The Monsters were persistent and tricky in wrestling and could not be beaten 
without killing them, which he did, though it was hard work. After killing 
many, he said, “Enough, I cannot kill you all.” He also thought, “Tf 1 kill 
them all, winter, and the rest that it gives the earth, will not come, and Aki 
will tire quickly.” So he returned home, leaving some of the Frost Monsters 
alive. That is why we still have winter but not so strong as before, and Frost 
Monsters still eat the unwary hunter in the dead of winter. Koluscap labori- 
ously slogged back to his lodge beside the lake. Bezegawan rose from the lake 
said, “Koluscap, you did well to stop the breath of the Monsters, but you did 
even better to let some live so that my sister the earth can rest.” The Aln6bak 
were again able to live in Wébanakik, the Land of the Dawn.! 


Medawas, 1993 


The departed ice is the Great White Bear of the North, who has left us 
to become a series of stars in the night sky to the north of the Spirit Road 
Alakswsowodi (the Milky Way). But, like the storyteller, the land has not 
forgotten those times when our Oldest Ones followed retreating ice into 
Wobanakik, our ancient land. 
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Eighteen thousand winters ago, ice lay heavily on the land, so that Aki 
the sleeping earth herself, was bent under its weight. In all of Wobanakik, 
pethaps only the highest peak of Monademack (Mount Monadnock New 
Hampshire) saw the feeble light of the ancient sun. Summer was short and 
weak, for the icy blast from the north was unremitting. Sixteen thousand 
winters ago, the ice, perhaps with Koluscap’s help, relented. The mile-high 
glaciers, flesh of the White Bear, stopped their advance and began to melt. 

The highest peaks of Kodaakwadso (Mount Washington) and Gawasi- 
wadso (Mount Kearsage) to the east and Mozeodebe Wadso (Mount 
Mansfield) and Tawakbedeo Wadso (Camel’s Hump) to the west, slowly 
reappeared above the stagnant ice. Then the Great Bear melted to the 
northwest at a rate of one thousand feet each year, The glacier-scoured 
land, bowed under the weight of the millennia-old ice, began to rise. Melt- 
water filled valleys and hollows choked by chunks of remaining ice, be- 
coming cold, lifeless lakes shrouded with ice six or seven feet deep. The 
primordial windswept Bitawbagok (called Lake Vermont by geologists) 
and Kwinitekwbagok (Lake Hitchcock to geologists) were filled by muddy 
torrents scouring clay, silt, and rock from the land. These ancient muds 
and sands now lie four hundred to seven hundred feet above our modern 
shorelines and can be seen where the Euro-Americans endlessly quarr 

them for their roads and buildings. ; : 

The blockading ice then moved beyond the Valley of the Ktsitegw (St. 
Lawrence River), and the high cold lakes quickly emptied into the Great 
Sea, leaving the primordial rivers to cut through old lake bottoms on their 
way to the sea (fig. 2). After thirty thousand years of sleep in the bosom of 
the Bear, Wébanakik was now reborn as a northeastern peninsula between 


the salt ocean and the salt Champlain Sea.? The land and waters were life- 
less but fertile and full of promise: 


ABENAKI DAWN 


Great Spirit, let me see the land as it was 

when our Old Ones first came to Wébanakik. 

Call forth the Soubagwa, the Great Sea from the east 
to let it fill our valleys with its teeming life. 

Awaken the Ktsiawaasak, the great animals 

from their resting places beneath our hills. 

Let me see all of this so I may share it with others. 


Medawas, 1994 
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Fig, 2. Wébanakik and environs, 10,500 winters ago. Wiseman collection. 


The New Land and Its Life 


Twelve thousand winters ago the White Bear and his brethren had dwin- 
dled, their melted flesh filling the oceans. The newly risen Great Sea 
rushed into our glacially depressed landscape, bringing cold salt water to 
supplant the fresh water of the now depleted Bitawbagok. The lifeless 
Northwestern Sea rose 250 feet above modern lake levels. A millennium 
later, mollusks, fish, and sea mammals had turned the quiet waters into a 
bounteous, productive seascape. We see their remains in the old gray 
oceanic clays located somewhat inland from Kwinaska (Shelburne Point, 
Vermont) or along the Wazowategok (Missisquoi River). This pattern of re- 
birth can still be seen in the glacial inlets of Alaska and Greenland and 
gives us a contemporary view of this interesting ecological process. (See 
fig. 2. 

: ies the seed of life sacred to us and our neighbors, was entombed in 
these ancient muds. It tells us that Wébanakik was bare of trees but for an 
occasional tiny plant that had gained a foothold on the lifeless rock and 
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silt. As the years grew longer and the summers warmer, seeds of grasses and 
sedges blew into the hills and plains of Wébanakik to make a vast carpeted 
landscape. Mingled with the spreading low grasses and sedges were tiny 
shrubs such as the kanosasiz (dwarf willow, Salix herbacea) or tasty sata 
(blueberry, Vaccinium uliginosum) and paksiwimen (twinberry, Mitchella 
repens). Into this grassy world moved a host of animals unlike any existing 
today: woolly mammoths with great hairy bodies and curved tusks and 


herds of shaggy musk oxen, as well as smaller animals such as horses, 
wolves, and predatory cats. 

Although Mozeodebe wadso and its brothers had the same form as they 
do today, they were only the bones of the earth, scraped clean by the Bear, 
hosting much ice and snow but few plants and fewer animals. The Wawo- 
badenak, which we now call the Adirondack, White, and Green Moun- 
tains, had lingering glaciers that made bowl-shaped scoops (called cirques 
by Euro-American geologists) on their sides. In the lowlands a cub of the 
White Bear long remained as a glacier near Wintegok (the Lamoille 
River). It left a distinctive “kame deposit” adjacent to the Euro-American 
village of Belvedere, Vermont, to remind us that the land was yet in the 
waning grip of the Frost Monsters. The earth was new and alive, its spirit 
strong but hard. In the winter a bone-numbing cold froze the land solid 
and piled it below drifting snow whipped by gales and blizzards. During 
the lengthening summers, snow melted on Aki’s surface, but the ice below 
blocked its drainage, making mosquito-infested muskeg.3 


The Coming of the Alnébak 


This soil holds spoor of our Oldest Ones, who, in thick, fur-lined overgar- 
ments over supple woven clothing, moved along ancient seashores from 
Nibenakik, the south, hunting animals and fish of the ocean and strand. 
Our bands ranged along the glacial margin far to the east and west of our 
area—from the Great Sea to the Great Lakes. Tools found near the shores 
of Bitawbagok were made from stone from the White Mountains, North- 
ern Maine, or from far to the west, toward what are now the Great Lakes. 
Life revolved around the hunt on sea and shore and the need to survive in 
this primordial land. Our Oldest Ones lived in highly dispersed groups of 
families tied together by language and kinship. Since there were few peo- 
ple in any given area, each mobile band reported to others on the distribu- 
tion and movement of game over vast regions. They followed the marine 
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life and the herds of upland game in a well-planned yearly cycle, return- 
ing to the seasonal camps year after year, for they knew that certain areas 
were advantageous. Spring brought smelt and stickleback to their spawn- 
ing grounds and our nets in cold rivers feeding the sea. Summer camps of 
caribou-skin-covered wigwams were placed on the shores of rivers or 
lakes, where the wind gave relief from the hordes of mosquitoes and black 
flies that had become so common. Nonegonnikon Wazowategok, a ma- 
rine mammal hunting site on old beach dunes near the modern Euro- 
American village of East Highgate, Vermont (fig. 2) tells us of our past 
through hearths with fire-cracked boiling stones, the remains of fuel- 
wood, and over two hundred tools left by our Old Ones. Spear points, in- 
cluding fifty-five fluted and related points, hide- and plant-processing 
scrapers, knives, and polished and drilled soapstone pendants remind us 
of our life in the Eldest days. Another site in Maine, called Adkins by ar- 
chaeologists, has excellent evidence of our earliest architecture. From 
these summer camps, small toothed whales, such as the porpoise and be- 
luga, could be hunted by canoe, perhaps of baleen frames covered with 
stitched caribou hide. (Fig. 3.) 

Our eastern relatives still remember the small, hide-covered boat, 
known as the mozolol, that may be descended from these early craft. The 
beluga whale could be hunted in rivers and estuaries or in the shallows 
where it occasionally beached itself. Although the larger podabak (fin- 
back, humpback, and bowhead whales) were too big and strong to be 
hunted, if they became beached, we did not neglect their meat, bone, and 
blubber, We still tell stories of when Koluscap, our hero, used to ride the 
whales, a remembrance of these times. Askigwak (bearded and hooded 
seals), as well as walrus, which congregated in droves on the shores, were 
hunted between their spring arrival and fall departure. The ringed and 
harp seals, year-round denizens of the Northwestern Sea, could be hunted 
anytime. Seabirds, fish such as capelin or sculpin, and the little sisak 
(common clam), such are seen in old muds near Bitawbagok, rounded out 
the diet, During the Years of the Adebaskedon the land was bereft of its ice 
mantle, and it rose, slowly emptying the ocean northeastward. At first the 
sea was unchanged. The life of water and strand was abundant and easily 
hunted. As time went on, uplift of the earth’s crust made our beloved sea 
smaller, more brackish, and less suitable for saltwater plants and animals. 

In the fall, our ancestors dispersed to inland hunting camps to harvest the 
hide, meat, and fur of upland mammals that were now prime. Their meat 
was laced with life- and warmth-giving fats and oils. We ate fat from larger 
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Fig. 3. Whale hunt on the Champlain Sea, 10, 
photograph by Andrew Lee. 


,500 winters ago. Wébanakik Heritage Center Collections, 


animals to assure the necessary calories for winter survival, Our neighbors t 
the north still say that the rabbit, or Arctic hare, while fine for oe “tid 
not have enough fat to use during cold—you can starve to death while ri 
ing rabbit. An archaeological site in the center of Wobanakik was robabl ; 
one of these fall hunting camps. Nonnegonikon Magolibo Gon te : 
chaeologists as the Vail site) consisted of a group of shelters with over 7 - 
einige pants re points for big game hunting, anialproetcene 
s, and distinctive “fluted drills” for making t 

the pendants found at Nonnegonikon VN Z 
of the killing of large game animals. The bone is long hae eee 
Mother the Earth, but the tools found there must have been ne ee 
caribou-sized game or larger. Since there were few staple plants, our diet 
was mostly meat and hunting our means of livelihood. Small Sainals asd 
birds, such as the ptarmigan, squirrels, and Arctic hare, could be eA 
with snares or even by throwing sticks when obtaining fat — less important. 
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My grandfather tells me about rabbit hunting in a style that may descend 
from the tundra-covered plains when Wobanakik was young. 


RABBIT HUNTING STORY 


To hunt the rabbit-kind you need only a stick, patience and thanksgiving. If 
you notice a rabbit as you walk toward it, you see it will first stop eating the 
grass. As you get closer, it will pull its hind feet under it and crouch, ready to 
run. As you approach the rabbit closer it will flee, until it is as far from you 
as when it first noticed you. However, if you do not look directly at the rabbit 
and spiral slowly inward toward it at an easy walk you can get amazingly 
close, since the rabbit cannot easily tell how close you are. You can often get 
so close that you can kill it with a stick! 


Frederick W. Wiseman, 1956 


Our Oldest Ones moved away from the coldest, most lifeless areas during 
the winter and returned when conditions were right to harvest the land’s 
and water’s bounty. Winter camps were chosen for protection from the cold- 
est drafts that blew from glaciers lingering as little as sixty miles to the north- 
west. The camps were sturdy hide shelters, and the warmth of the hearth 
protected us from cold winds. Food and hides could be processed inside, 
away from the cold. During these times people met to discuss Aki and her 
bounty, hold celebrations of birth, marriage, and death, and tell stories 
about life and hopes for the future. They acknowledged the forces of this 
dawn-land: the teeming life of sea and shore, the great carnivores that fed on 
them, the sun and earth, and most certainly the winds. They remembered 
the ceremonies to renew life and to assure balance in this truly new land. 
They found ways to share their bounty with those less fortunate in the hunt.t 


Hunting the Ktsiawaasak 


The Ktsiawaasak (great wild animals) were hunted with respect and cere- 
mony. We asked for the favor of the animals’ spirits; otherwise they might 
have prevented us from finding and harvesting their flesh. We used as 
much as we could and showed respect for the bones. To hunt small and 
medium-sized game we used a lightweight javelin, perhaps thrown with 
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the wooden machine called an atlatl, or spear thrower (fig. 4). The atlatl 
was a piece of flexible wood with a hook or notch at one end to accept the 
butt of the javelin. A pair of leather finger loops were tied to the other end 
with rawhide or sinew. This tool gave our bodies the power to drive a jave- 
lin deep into the bodies of medium-sized prey. ; 

The atlatl was not for all species of very large game. For mammoths, 
we used a heavy, two-part lance with removable foreshaft that would sep- 
arate from a socket in the main shaft, allowing it to remain in the animal 
rather than work its way out. We carried many foreshafts in a hide quiver. 
The “repeating lance” had a distinctive stone point (called by Euro- 
American archaeologists “Clovis” or “Debert”); it was made with a groove 
along its side (see the compass rose in fig.2 for a drawing of a Clovis 
point). Its razor-thin cutting edges were blunted at the rear to allow sinew 
to bind it to the foreshaft. It had a barbed concave base to assure that the 
foreshaft worked deeper into its body with every movement. Most of these 
points were made of chert such as that found at quarries at the northern 
and southern ends of Bitawbagok, though some, such as those of thyolite 
from Mount Jasper in the Wawobedanik (White Mountains), were beau- 
tiful as well as deadly. Beauty was functional. It honored the animals’ spir- 
its with the care taken in making the tools to hunt their flesh. The points 
were so effective that they were refurbished if they broke or dulled. Good 
wood for hafting (attaching) these points was hard to come by; few trees 
were large and straight enough. We had to import mahlawks (ash) or sen- 
omozi (maple) from Nibenakik, the forested South,. Although our 
ancestors’ atlatl and two-part spear have disappeared, their stone points 
remain enfolded in Aki, until She gives them back to us: a gift to remind 
us of how we came to be. 

Each game animal required specific weapons, hunting strategy, and 
ceremony to assure its continuance as food provider. The adebaskedon 
(mammoth), lord of the Barren Grounds, left us its teeth, tusks, and bones 
west of Okemo (Mount Holly, Vermont) and east of Mamhlawbagok 
(Derby, Vermont). These animals lived in rare fami y herds that were ex- 
tremely dangerous to hunt, as we remember in our oldest stories. They 
would stand their ground if attacked or charge with surprising speed to kill 
the unwary hunter with trunk, tusk, or foot. When set ing forth after ade- 
baskedonak, we took the repeating lance that could be used with a thrust: 
ing motion. We preferred to separate a single mammoth from the family 
group, although this was hard to do. We could attempt to drive it into a 
_ marsh where it could not charge effectively, then try to weaken it by lucky 
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Fig, 4. Depiction of Paleo-Indian hunter. Wobanakik Heritage Center Collection, photograph by 
Andrew Lee. 


atlat] dart shots or strong lance thrusts. When it was tired, we could kill it 
i ting lance. 
renee ox, hunted in late autumn, was the spirit of steadfast- 
ness. Like the other Ktsiawaasak, musk oxen stayed in a group, quickly 
forming a tight defiant circle of their hollow horns when we ene 
They would hold their ground but not often attack. They could be kille 
by weakening them with dart shots and killing with a lance. : i 
The lighter and faster magolibo (caribou) migrated into Wobana : a 
huge springtime herds that took days to pass. Caribou Mother, spirit of the 
herds, was honored as the essence of the endless cycle of migration that 
provided the staple of our ancient lives. Caribou broke into smaller bands 
in the summer, when we could hunt them. On land, the caribou could be 
stampeded over a defile, although they were more nimble than the bison 
our neighbors to the west hunted in a similar way. A swimming ee 
could be dispatched from a hide canoe and paddle-dragged to shore. On 
land, the atlaél was the preferred tool of the hunt. In time, caribou became 
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our most precious resource. Caribou bone is found by archaeologists in di- 
tect association with our old tools. Caribou hide provided the best cloth- 
ing, which could be made flexible, waterproof, and even somewhat insect- 
repellent by smoking over a fire smothered in moss. We could even cook 
food in bags made of caribou hide (fig. 5). Ktsiwoboz (giant elk), bone of 
which has been found on an island in Bitawbagok, could be hunted in 
their small herds or preferably separated and killed: The giant elk’s magnif- 
icent antlers were dangerous as well as beautiful. Although the earth has 
not yielded their bones in Wébanakik, there were probably many other 
grazers, including horses and camels, 

The solitary ponkiawassos (polar bear), little brother of the White Bear 
of the North, was most human of the great animals. It was extremely dan- 
gerous and would often hunt us on or near the ice-blocked Bitawbagok or 
Soubagwa. Its speed, endurance, cunning, and resolve made the dart from 
the atlatl useless; the only hope was the killing lance, and then it was prob- 
lematic. As the climate began to warm and sea declined, the bear left us to 
head north to Pebonkik, where it lives today. It is said that Koluscap him- 
self banished the white bear to the land of ice and rocks because it would 
not give up eating humans. Its soul was powerful and, like its body, could 
be dangerous; needing special care when the beast was killed. Ktsiawassos, 
the short-faced bear, was honored for its closeness to humans and for sym- 
bolizing the seasons. It could perhaps even understand human speech. 

The large cats and wolves were not often hunted. But the big-toothed 
ones were great sport to meet since they as often got the hunter as we got 
them. It was always an honor to see them. Their teeth, pelts, and claws be- 
came important talismans or fetishes. They, along with the great grazers, 
were part of our religious world. 

The giant thunderbird, known as Tetraornis to paleontologists, was hon- 
ored for its connections to the heavens whence it was retuming, even as we 
moved into Wébanakik. 

We used a host of chipped stone, wood, and bone processing tools. 
Stone and bone knives, side and end scrapers, awls, fluted drills, and grav- 
ers separated and slit meat, tendon, and bone to provide food, clothing, 
and shelter. Softer soapstone and tale became amulets that captured the 
spirit of our people and the ordinary world, to help us in life and death. 
These tools remain in Aki, the Earth, lessons in the ways of our ancestors. 
Many of our elders believe that it is disrespectful for me to show you actual 
artifacts, so I will show you replicated scenes and paintings. For those who 
are specifically interested in our ancient stone tools, please refer to Appen- 
dix 3 for books, videos, and museums which show collections.5 
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Fig. 5. Wabanaki bunters pursue a woodland caribou by canoe. Wiseman collection. 


The Beginnings of Gathering 


As new plants moved into our land, the Oldest Ones experimented, cnet to 
others from the South who knew about them or remembered ge ey 
lived well to the south of the White Bear. The first trees to come, ¢! even 
thousand winters ago, were mskak (spruce), kokokhoakw (fir), aie 
(birch), and ossggakw (poplar). Along the streams grew small kanosasa be - 
lows) and wdopiak (alders). They were followed by senomozi heconaniia 
and ogmakw (ash), and the land tumed into an open woodland. Wébanaki 
looked as does the land of the Cree, our neighbors to the north. We began i: 
know Wobanakik’s fuel woods such as pobnodageso (tamarack) and the . - 
mirable bark tinder of the white birch. The rare but spreading ash and ee 
were sought out for aélatls and javelin shafts. We lived within spruce an : 
construction timbers covered with hides or wigmask, lightweight, waterproo! 
birch bark lashed with flexible willow branches or sturdy spruce root. 


The Changing of Days 


Open conifer forests had arrived in the lowlands. They began ascending 
the hills, driving the grasses, lichens, and sedges into rapidly constricting 
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habitats that cling precariously to the tops of our highest mountains. With 
the forests came kokw (porcupine); mozeowoboz (moose-elk); a smaller, 
forest-dwelling Ktsiawaasak (the mastodon, who has left us a tusk at Rich- 
mond, Vermont); magolibo (forest caribou), moz (moose), awassos (black 
bear), and pezo (lynx), as well as the smaller mateguas (hare), meskagoda- 
gihla (spruce grouse), and apanakega (marten). The marshes had moskwas 
(muskrat) as well as tamakwa (beaver), which left gnawed wood from these 
years near Mozeodebe Wadso (at Stowe, Vermont). The adebaskedon and 
musk-ox became uncommon. However, our ancestors saw little need to 
change their hunting strategy; the atlat! worked fine for the animals of the 
barren ground as well as the animals of the woodlands. With more plants 
available, they added berries, leaves, bark, and tubers to a growing inven- 
tory of food, medicinal, and industrial plants. Women assumed the role of 
primary plant harvesters, since plants were closest to our Mother the 
Earth. But the land continued changing, The great beasts of the uplands, 
which had been our livelihood, began to depart. Some believed that the 
weather had changed, causing the food of the great animals to disappear, 
while others argued that hunting was wasteful and that we, the Alnébak, 
were responsible for their departure. 

Like the land, the waters were changing. The earth continued to rise, 
draining our beloved Northwestern Sea and driving the podabak 
(whales) and most of the akigwak (seals) to the northeast. By the end of 
the Years of the Adebaskedon, all that was left of the Sea was the original 
freshwater Bitawbagok as made by Koluscap. Smaller salt-water plants 
and animals departed, the last seal leaving well over a century ago. Today 
only the beach heath, a salt-loving Atlantic coastal plant, clings to the 
shores of Bitawbagok, lamenting for the ocean that once was, Without its 
saltwater life, the lake rested. Our eldest ancestors temporarily aban- 
doned the lake and its margins until freshwater fish and marsh plants 
could move in. Some people followed the emptying saltwater sea north- 
eastward, learning to become even more efficient maritime hunters. Oth- 


ets moved to the changing shorelines of the Great Sea, to continue our 
maritime lifestyle.6 


The Forest Closes In: 
The Years of the Moose 


(10,000 to 6,500 Winters Ago) 


The open woodlands became threatened by warm forests, the ancient ani- 
mals died or followed the tundra to the north, to be seen only in dream, 
spirit, or on the edges of old stories told around our hearth fires. Gone 
were the grazers of the tundra and woodland and the huge meat eaters that 
fed on them. By nine thousand winters ago, summers became dry and 
warm, and the last of the Ktsiawaasak, the mastodon, departed. Trees that 
lost their leaves in winter grew abundantly in Woébanakik, trees that had 
large edible seeds such as pagén (butternut) or watsilmezi (white oak). But 
the lowland forests, which had been small and conifer-dominated, now 
grew one hundred feet high and so dense that in summer little light pene- 
trated to the soil. Few large animals lived there except magolibo (woods 
caribou), moz (moose), and awassos (bear). Areas that had been dense with 
game were useless for hunting in the old way. Forest animals were small, 
swift, and elusive. The fluted point, symbol of our union with the barren 
ground and open woodland, was replaced with tools that were better 
suited to the elusive forest game. Even the woods caribou and moose were 
succeeded by beaver, hare, muskrat, and mihkua (squirrel) — animals that 
could be hunted with a klahigan, the wooden deadfall trap. Smaller, 
lighter atlatls shot darts hafted with shorter, wider points, including a type 
called “Swanton corner notched” after our hunting camp, Wazowategok 
Il, where it was first discovered in the soil. With better weather, more nat- 
ural resources, and well-adapted tools, we spread out over the changed 
land and shorelines and prospered. 
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Life in the Uplands, Lakes, and Marshes 


Nonnegonikon Wazowategok II, at John’s Bridge (Swanton, Vermont), is 
an eighth-millennium B.p. hunting and fishing station (see fig. 8 for its lo- 
cation). This spring or fall campsite had a five-meter shelter, the second 
earliest evidence of Alnébaiwi (a word meaning “done in.an Abenaki 
way”) architecture. Broken stems of javelin points indicate long-ago repair 
of hunting tools at the site. Quartz “boiling stones” were transferred from 
the fire to cook in skin or bark vessels full of stew. In time the hot rocks 
brought the stew to a boil. Graphite found here was probably a pigment 
used for body paint or artwork, evidence of an Abenaki painting tradition. 
By the end of the Years of the Moose, we had hamlets with wigwams fif- 
teen feet in diameter at Nonnegonikon Onegigiwizibo (along Otter 
Creek, Vermont). We also had smaller, seasonal camps on most rivers 
eight thousand winters ago. One of these, on the Wintegok (Lamoille 
River, Vermont), yielded ground-stone atlatl weights associated with dart 
points, evidence of increasing sophistication in hunting technology. These 
sites were strategically situated to fish the river and hunt in the uplands or 
to move easily up and downstream in canoes. 

At such sites we learned how to wrestle the sweet, protein- and fat-rich 
nutmeats from pagén (butternut). Sata (blueberry), sgueskimenal (rasp- 
berry), mskikikoiminsal (wild strawberry), and pessimenal (currant), pro- 
vided sweets to enliven our diet. Bark containers with tight-fitting lids 
were filled with cooked fruit mixed with maple sweetening. These mask- 
waijoal would be sealed with waxy moose fat, a precursor of our modern 
paraffin. The containers were hung from the wigwam frame to keep 
them away from hungry animals and children. Sap of wins (black or yel- 
low birch), maskwaimon (white birch), mskwabagas (red maple), and of 
course, senomozi (sugar maple) gave us longer-lasting sweets. In the early 
spring moon, some left winter camp to go to the sugar groves. To get the 
sweet sap, we soon learned that a slash could be made in the bark and a 
spout of salon (sumac) or saskib (elderberry) attached at the bottom of 
the slash. “Quick baskets” from the bark of anibi (elm) or birch quickly 
gathered up and tied at the ends, collected the sap from the dripping 
spouts. The water in the sap was evaporated by sun-drying or perhaps 
heating in large bark vessels with boiling stones such as those found at 


Wazowategok II. The sugar could be stored for later use or to be given as 
gift. (Fig. 6.) 


i i i 6 ik. Wébanakik 
Fig, 6. Traditional and transitional maple sugaring equipment found in Wébanakik. Wé: 
Heritage Center Collection, photograph by Andrew Lee. 
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Oak, ash, maple, birch, and later bagimenakwam (hickory) became our 
preferred fuel woods. Tinder was from wigmask (birch bark), rendered 
highly flammable by butulinol and suberin, vegetable alcohols and fats in 
the bark. The slightly less flammable bark of mekwisigazo (red cedar) and 
alnizidi (hemlock) were also used as tinder. Bark of the white birch and 
probably anibi (American elm), wigbimizi (basswood), wawabibibagw 
(cottonwood), and wazimenakuam (wild cherry root) became our shelter 
and containers. Roots of spruce and hemlock and inner bark of basswood 
became our vegetal cordage and lacings. We learned which woods were 
flexible, like mahlawks (ash) and watsilmezi (white oak); which species 
were easy to carve, like goa (pine) and wigbmizi (basswood); and which 
were strong and hard, like bagimenakwam (hickory) and maple. 

Marshes and wetlands, which were more common than now, hosted ta- 
makwa (beaver), moskuas ( muskrat) and other marsh animals. Nonegonni- 
kon wiwinebesaki, our old village site at the modern tourist enclave of 
Weirs Beach, New Hampshire, has deep, dark middens confirming long 
use of lake and marsh environments in the central area of Wébanakik. Wi- 
winebesaki, Bitawbagok, and their sisters hosted a growing list of freshwa- 
ter fish: lapasalod (yellow perch), monazigan (black bass), kwenoza (north- 
ern pike), and the great fish maskwenoza (muskellunge) and kabassa 
(sturgeon). They could be hunted at night from canoes with birchbark 
torches serving as lures. Namas (salmon) and sturgeon especially were 
hunted by the light of the maskwaiwagsanigan (birchbark torch) until it 
was outlawed by Euro-Americans. Hordes of swigwigen (duck), ahowago 
(brant), woptegua (geese), and pelzak (passenger pigeons) flew over the 
marshlands on their annual migration. But the most important animal of 
the marshes and swamps was moz, the moose. 


MOOSE HUNTING STORY 


(This story differs slightly from the oft-cited Eastern Abenaki version that 
uses a vocal moose call, a gogelu, which is often seen in coastal Maine 
antique shops. The dearth of oral calls in Western Abenaki country may 
support the fact that we often used this technique.) 

‘To hunt a moose by water, you approach the moose by canoe around a pe- 
ninsula which hides him from you. In this canoe you must have two hunters, 
the one in the bow, who carries the hunting weapon, and the stern paddler 
who also calls the moose. When you have paddled silently as close to the 
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moose as possible without being seen, you quietly bring the canoe to a stop. 
The stern hunter dips the moose eall, a Mason jar (or cone of birch bark in 
the past), into the water. The call is then lifted three feet above the lake and 
its water carefully poured in such as way that it sounds exactly like a female 
moose, in heat, urinating. The male moose, hearing this sound, will quickly 
and foolishly round the peninsula in search of the female. You must quickly 
kill the moose or, in his rage at being tricked, he may sink the canoe. 


“Monkey” Drew, ca. 1955 


After killing, game was processed, in camp if possible or at the kill site if 
the animal was too large to carry or move on a sled. Although men did 
most of the hunting, women were expected to process the meat, bone, and 
hide. Moose meat, the most desired food, could be processed in many 
ways if practice during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is any guide 
to the past. One highly esteemed recipe for moose meat involved the fol- 
lowing steps: Moose meat was cut into thin strips, then crushed between 
strips of bark to extract the blood. The pressed meat was smoked until hard 
over a maple or wajomozi (beechwood) fire, then pulverized by grinding, 
in the manner of the Mexican meat dish machaca. The powdered meat 
was cooked with menomen (wild rice) and herbs, then placed in a carefully 
cleaned deerhide for storage. A related dish was a sausage made with meat, 
berries, nuts, and fat, placed in moose intestines, then smoked. The mar- 
row of the moose was boiled and skimmed — bark containers filled with 
the white fatlike food were given as gifts. Moose and caribou hide became 
our clothing, as well as bear hides and, along the coast, that of seals. 
Moose- and caribou-hide robes, also used as bedclothes, might have been 
painted in graphite black; red, and yellow ochre earth colors; or white 
from shell, bound with fish roe or egg binder. Painted leather also could 
be appliquéd on with sinew thread sewn with spoganak (bone awls) and 
needles.! 


Life along the Coasts 


Marine resources continued to be important to people in the lower Ktsi- 
tegw valley, where beluga whales still congregate. Along the coasts of Sou- 
bagwa we began to develop a social and technological adaptation to hunt- 
ing deep-water mammals and fish—soon to blossom into the so-called 
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Fig. 7. Dugout canoe, white pine (replica, 1995). Wébanakik Heritage Center Collection, photograph by 
Andrew Lee. 


Maritime Archaic of the Euro-American archaeologist. This was based on 
woodworking technology allowed by increasingly sophisticated ground- 
stone tools. We perfected the first specific woodworking tools, such as the 
“full-channel” gouge and the adze, which were necessary for hollowing 
out dugout canoes, as well as the whetstones that were required to keep 
them sharp. The dugout canoe largely supplanted the skin boat because it 
was more permanent. Smaller, twelve- to twenty-foot dugouts plied our 
tivers and lakes, while larger, oceangoing vessels began to venture offshore 
in search of deep-sea fish and oceanic mammal. (Fig. 7.) 

The new woodworking tools imply finer implements, such as better as- 
tahigan (harpoon) shafts. Stone, shell, and bone technology became re- 
fined and adapted to the points of our harpoons and lances. We developed 
the “toggling harpoon,” a major breakthrough that prevented the harpoon 
and its lanyard from pulling out of the whale, big fish, or seal after it had 
been speared. This invention allowed the boats or separate floats to pull 
on, slow down, and tire our prey so that it could be dispatched with a kill- 
ing lance. This technology was adapted to freshwater fishing, although the 
canoes, harpoons, and other implements were smaller. Recently, archaeo- 
logical sites in the treeless northern reaches of Wébanakik have given us a 
somewhat clearer view of our ancestors’ use of the coasts over seven thou- 
sand years ago. This region was fishable only for the summer, but its high 
productivity made the long seacoast trip worthwhile. Unfortunately, these 
are often burial sites, and in respect for our ancestors, I must decline to 
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Fig. 8. Wébanakik and environs during the Years of the Moose and Log Ships. Drawn by 
Frederick Wiseman. 


discuss the burials that they obviously didn’t want us to see. However, over 
the dead, they erected stone mounds, which they did wish us to see, giving 
us a persistent ritual landscape. These mounds were erected in areas of 
great natural beauty and sweeping vistas, which are so grand in the near- 
Arctic. (See fig. 8; the L-Anse Amour site contains the best evidence for 
early mound building.) This implies a distinct aesthetic sense of commun- 
ion with the land, one not seen before but one that has remained undimin- 
ished for seven millennia following. These sites probably also characterize 
the more southerly areas but are hard to find in heavily forested zones.? 


The Land Becomes Warm: 
The Years of the Log Ships 


(6,500 to 1000 Winters Ago) 


Wobanakik was warm and moist 6,500 winters ago, for we were entering a 
deep interglacial period. During this “Climatic Optimum,” living was 
pleasant for the people of the Land of the Dawn (fig. 8). During this age 
our ancestors developed radical technologies for harvesting and honoring 
the land and waters. Building on groundstone and ivory technologies de- 
veloped in the latter part of the Years of the Moose, we created a rich 
woodworking tradition that lasted many millennia. This had implications 
for seafaring to hunting. The boundaries of our land were pushed far 
northward to the Arctic fisheries by our seafaring log ships. Wébanakik 
now became intimately connected to a wide world of trading partners far 
to the south and west. Some may say that this was our “golden age,” but we 
believe that every age of the world is golden, with its own challenges and 
rewards. Our family and village life became larger and more complex dur- 
ing the Years of the Log Ships, a facet of our life that I’d like to discuss first. 


Life in the Ancient Villages 


Our villages were located in rich alluvial river valleys, which gave access to 
lakes or the Great Sea downstream or to the upstream life of hill and 
mountain. These alluvial valleys later buried many villages, enfolding and 
sheltering them from inquisitive Euro-Americans (fig. 9). The villages 
were clusters of wigwams, perhaps arranged about larger council houses 
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Fig, 9. Kennebec River Valley at Norridgewock, Maine. Wiseman colle 


and dance grounds. I do not know of any above-ground evidence of what 

our ancient houses looked like. I assume that a conical or semiconical wig- 

wam was the type used by families in the Years of the Log Ships. The his- 

toric wigwam of Wobanakik is a cone, a widely distributed and probably 

archaic dwelling. Postholes of our ancient wigwams are not inconsistent 

with this type of residence. Each wigwam could hold up to fifteen people, 

and was probably a conical frame of flexible saplings covered with birch, 

elm, or softwood bark. The ten- to sixteen-foot-diameter framework used 

three-inch main posts and smaller horizontal members bound together 
with basswood, hickory, or elm lashings. Coverings were sewn on with 

thinner wadabal (spruce root ties). Each wigwam had a central hearth to 
provide light and heat for domestic activities and a central smokehole that 
could be closed with a flexible mat during foul weather. 

To erect the wigwam a “protoframe” was made from two fifteen- to 
twenty-foot poles laid on the ground in the form of a cross. A third pole was 
placed in the crotch and the tripod tied together and erected. Accessory 
poles were laid in the tripod to make a cone-shaped framework. The 
framework was tied to a horizontal hoop placed at a man’s height to 
strengthen it. Birchbark (or other flexible bark) rolls, about three feet wide, 
were shingled on and sewed to the framework with spruce root lacings. 
More logs laid against the outside of the bark held it down in windy 
weather (fig. 10). A log ladder allowed a child to ascend to the smoke hole 
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and cover it with a bark collar for inclement or winter weather, Poles were 
laid across the interior hoop for suspending moccasins, bags, and bark con- 
tainers. Moose sausages, fish, or meat could be smoked by hanging from 
the crosspiece. A leather or fiber cord could suspend a cut of meat next to 
the hearth fire for cooking. When the long cord was twisted, the meat re- 
volved as the cord slowly unwound and rewound. A bark paddle slowed 
down the revolution even more, making rewinding less frequent. 

We infrequently built another form of village. Nonnigonikon nuliak, 
our most northerly ancient fishing outpost in Labrador (see fig. 8), is the 
remains of twenty-six linear buildings up to ninety meters long! Remain- 
ing patterns of rock lines indicate that the buildings were of hide held in 
place against the earth by lines of boulders. The framework of these build- 
ings in the treeless north was a mystery. Although the edge of the forest was 
farther north during the Years of the Log Ships, it was still many miles to 
the south of Nonnigonikon nuliak. The frameworks may have been of 
driftwood coming from central and southern Wébanakik or transported in 
by ship. A second possibility is that of whalebone frames. These “extended 
buildings” were apartments arranged side by side in the manner of a 
motel. Easily seen because of the lack of trees, it represents a little studied 
variety of Alnébaiwi village. There is slight evidence of life inside the hide 
buildings, but flakes of chert indicate that stone from a nearby quarry was 
made into tools brought far to the south in the fall, when Nuliak had to be 
abandoned. 

Furniture was sparse, and little was needed in the wigwams and ex- 
tended houses. Cattail mats called anhahkoganal were woven with bass- 
wood wefts after their late summer harvest. These mats provided comfort 
and privacy. Other furniture consisted of aromatic spruce branches cov- 
ered with hides and staked to the earth. Covered with soft oswadagen 
(hides tanned with the fur on), these provided comfortable, insulating 
bedding. The outsides of the buildings could be painted with family crests 
or decorative symbols. 

The cramped wigwams and apartments were but privacy or sleeping 
areas in the summer, when most activities took place outside. But people 
often retreated to the dim, smoky interiors during bad weather. During the 
long winter months our ancestors lived inside, venturing outside for hunt- 
ing and fuel wood gathering. These were times for productive activity and 
time for telling stories. The cramped interiors required strict rules for per- 
sonal and family space. Each person had his or her inviolate space, and 
one needed to ask permission before entering it. The central hearth was 
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Fig, 10. Wabanaki cone wigwam. Wiseman collection. 


communal, but the periphery was private space, not to be violated. Pass- 
ing before the hearth-fire without permission was bad een td 
Preparing hides and meat was done in the villages i : i a 
chipped-stone scrapers or the new ground-slate ulu crescent nife. Coo! : 
ing over the fire included roasting, sometimes with the ae nigeE BEC 
using heated boiling-stones transferred from the fire to stone, ep or : sg 
cookpots. Sewing tailored clothing was made possible by eyed nee ae 
We had tailored solid-hide and woven-hide shirts and woven eae 
fiber/animal hair garments. Cordage, basketry, and textiles were = le z 
year round. Woodcarving was perfected during this time but only = ly 
known through a ten-inch bowl recovered in Quobaug Lake, ae 
setts, just to the south of our modern homeland. It was of Bevis 
carved hollow when green, then stored in fat to prevent cracking. Many 
types of stone and metal gouges were used for large objects such as canoes 
or wooden mortars, while bone-hafted beaver-incisor knives did finer 
1 
se nei exchanged gossip, stories, and information inside the amt 
often visiting each other by night by the light of birch-bark torches. other 
times they banded together to hunt, fish or gather wild foods. a ie 
villages met for ceremonies marking the annual cycle of Aki, the Earth, or 
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the birth, death, or puberty of a young Alnéba. Each village had its own 
hunting and fishing territory, but quarries were for the use of all villages. 
During the spring fish-run harvest or the fall hunting, the village would be 
deserted, everyone moving to temporary camps close to the fish or game, 
There, the bounty of the land would be processed and brought back to th 
main village to be hung or cached in bark-lined storage pits. My grandfa- 
ther said that a pit on an island in the stream was the best cache, since 
most land-dwelling pests couldn’t get to it, though dogs and raccoons have 
been known to swim for a cache. By and large, village life went smooth Y; 
those who had more gave to those who were less fortuna e, both within 
and among villages; strife and war were almost unknown, although famine 
was a constant companion. 

The spiritual world and the world of the common became tightly 
bound during the Years of the Log Ships. We knew that the Earth and its 
components were connected and cyclical. Birth, puberty, death, woman’s 
menstrual cycle, the migration of waterfowl, and the cycle of the Moon 
and Sun were the heartbeat of creation. This cycle was reflected in the 
birth and childhood of an Alnéba youth, At birth, dzizdiz, the child was 
shown to his relatives and the world, then strapped to a joyously carved 
wooden cradleboard. 


BABY STORY 


We have an old story, where Koluscap is unable to quiet a baby, that teaches 
us of the strength inherent in youth. But there are other signs of that strength, 


When your baby is born, don’t let the doctors put that chemical in their eyes. 
Take your new baby and look deep into its eyes and you will see, for only a 
second, a purple flicker that is the fading fire of otherside, from where the 
baby’s spirit came. That lets you know that the new baby is strongest spirit. 


But it will try to go back to the fire, so you should be good to it so it will stay 
with us humans. 


Ruby Deal, 1961 


I saw it. My son, Fred W. Wiseman was born 8 May 1980. 


F. M. Wiseman, 1995 
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Children studied skills required of them as adults, making them into 
play. Aunts and uncles were instrumental in a child’s upbringing. A boy of 
en winters was expected to be able to kill a bird with a dartshot. In addi- 
tion to skill, qualities of sharing, generosity, and respect for elders and the 
world were learned at an early age. Self-control was vital to a young person 
who had to learn to hunt wary and fleet-footed game. Children were 
reated with respect, and they could speak in councils. With the onset of 
puberty, our young were expected to take their place in Alnéba society, to 
marry, and to fulfill their family and village commitments. With adult- 
hood came responsibilities not only to family and the ordinary world, but 
he unseen realms as well. 

We understood the worlds of dream, spirit, and death, interpreted by 
medlawinoak, special men and women called shamans by modern schol- 
ars. Wassobamit, the “clear seers,” or clairvoyants, also penetrated the veils 
separating the world of spirit from us. Our dead were buried with respect. 
(As part of this respect I must decline to share with you details of our burial 
customs. Euro-American anthropologists and archaeologists, who are fas- 
cinated with our dead, have much to say about them.) We talked to our 
neighbors about these things, teaching and learning. Crystals from the 
earth; wood, leather, fur, claws from the land; and plumage of birds from 
the air were adapted to objects of spiritual power that we could wear or 
place in shrines in our homes or on the land. We knew well our rooted, 
hoofed, taloned, clawed, and finned brothers, and we used their collective 
spirits as symbols of our lineage, band or village. Megezo, the eagle, valued 
for his sight; alaskana, the wolverine, for his tenacity; kaskoi, the heron, for 
his skill as a fisher; awassos, the bear, for his knowledge; nolka, the deer, for 
her kinship with women; waukweses, the fox, for his family instinct and 
skill in stealth; and opweskak, the golden seal, for its healing power, be- 
came personal and family symbols, to be asked for help in the hunt, heal- 
ing, or trade. The spirit of long-departed Tetraornis and mammoth re- 
mained in our hearts and stories as thunderbird and adebaskedon. Water, 
from Nebizonnebik (Medicine Water, or Highgate Springs) or Nebizon- 
nebizek (Little Medicine Water, or Alburg Springs) or Brunswick and Sar- 
atoga Springs (fig. 11) became powerful allies in our quest for balance and 
harmony with the world. 

But during the Years of the Log Ships, the heavens became supremely 
important We had known the circuit of the great luminaries —the Sun, 
Moon, and Great Star (Venus) —for millennia. It was significant informa- 
tion for our spiritual lives and ceremonies with which we kept the balance 
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Fig. 11. Saratoga Springs, New York. Wiseman collection. 


of creation. We knew the seasons were most significant: the cycles of 
spawning, birth, flowering, and death were tied to the great flame in our fa- 


ther the Sky. The Moon was tied to the rise and fall of the se 


odic purification th prea 


at was the grace of women. We kn ati 
and wandering stars that moved with great slow ayes is avait 
connection of all things, an understanding given us by Roluses, toh 
ago, caused us to wonder about the interrelatedness of the large and aul 
luminaries that gyred about over our heads. 

Centuries earlier, we had probably discovered that the thirteen-moon 
lunar timetable fell behind the solar year. There were problems with th 
solar year as well, for as the centuries lengthened, this foundation of ca 
other calculations began to creep backward. We then learned, as have all 
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First Nations, that there was a complex and little understood interrelation 
between the luminaries that turn slowly overhead. Until the Years of ps 
Log Ships we had little time and inclination to explore them. But oe 
needs of our ship helmsmen and the shamans overseeing the harvest - 
fish and migratory beasts may have required calendrical peste ” 
understanding. To fathom the interrelated cycles of sun, moon, and day- 
light with new precision, I believe that we began building observatories. 
Although this reconstruction is not held by mainstream archaeologists, itis 
geographically more plausible than having ancient European mariners 
come here to build observatories. 


LUMP STORY 


Yep, we have lots of hollow stone “lumps” around South Woodstock. I'd be 
glad to show you. My girlfriend has a lump in her front yard, and ane a 
lots of them near the roads. Everybody says they're Celtic ruins. Nobody 
around here has much interest in them, but sometimes there are lots of out- 


of-state cars parked on the side of the road. 
Jodie Loring, 1995 


The most common observatories were semisubterranean stone cham- 
bers with stone slab roofs, perhaps mistaken by modern Euro-Americans 
for colonial root cellars or Celtic tombs. This type of Geen lana 
evolved from virtually identical small chambers such as those aie 
by archaeologists in Labrador. Archaeologists accept them as native in 2 - 
arctic Labrador, but not here. They were probably also influenced by skin- 
and-bark village sweat lodges and indeed could be used for this purpose. 
From a chamber observation point, the rising and setting of the sun at 
given times could be aligned with the center or walls of the chamber en- 
trance. A more accurate observatory used long lines of sight from an obser- 
vation point to a series of distant standing stones or natural vuln 
along the horizon. Movements of the sun along the horizon, aaa e 
positioning of the evening star against the side of a chamber wall— ted 
all assured us that the world was connected, and we understood our place 
i i f the universe. ; 
‘: Ghee. we could determine the winter solstice to 
properly set the Greetings Day, which hailed the retum of the sun to its 
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northward journey. The tiny, incremental movement north was enough to 
show that spring, with the assurance of life that it held, was on the way, 
even though winter’s icy blast would still increase. With observatories on 
line, small problems in calendrical correlation that had long plagued us 
became apparent. With accurate measurement of the solar year, the other 
luminaries, from the moon to the planets (such as the synodical revolu- 
tion of Venus) could be measured and calibrated. We discovered the 
eighteen-year “wobble” of the path of moon above and below the trail of 
the sun and marked it by sight lines on our observatories, We thus began 
the long research into the nuances of the relations between sun and moon 
that yielded eclipses. Our shaman-astronomers probably recorded these 


calculations on birch-bark scrolls and occasionally inscribed them on 
ivory tablets.3 


Gathering the Bounty of the Land 


We perfected our plant gathering and processing during the Years of the 
Log Ships. Indeed, by this time we became more vegetarian. We manipu- 
lated forests to encourage useful plants and discourage those of little use. 
Each season brought its wild plants to ripeness. Spring was still named for 
maple and birch sugar. We collected birch bark for increasingly special- 
ized articles, from moose calls to houses. Summer saw collection of sgues- 
kimenal (raspberries, Rubus sp.) and mountain and marsh-borne satal 
(blueberries, Vaccinium sp.). Minor berry foods and fruits were fire cherry 
(Prunus sp.), hawthorn (Crataegus sp.), rose hips (Rosa sp.), mololdagwal 
(grape, Vitis sp.), saskibal (elderberry, Sambucus canadensis), and salonal 
(sumac, Rhus sp.). The tiny but nutritious and abundant seeds of pigweed 
(Chenopodium) and buckwheat (Eriogonum sp.) were used as grains. The 
seeds were powdered on milling stones called admikoganal, which be- 
come common at this time. We collected many materials for cordage in 
addition to the basswood and spruce root. We made fine one- to four-ply 
cord from milkweed, mazon (Indian hemp), and nettle for twined bags, 
lashing, or lines. 

Fall saw the nut harvest. Pagon, the cold-tolerant butternut (Juglans ci- 
nerea), still our favorite, was supplemented in warmer collecting areas by 
pakimizial (black walnuts, Juglans nigra), bagimenakwamal (hickory, Carya 
sp.), pagonizal (hazelnuts, Corylus americana), anaskamenal (acorns, 
Quercus sp.), wajomozial (beechnuts, Fagus grandifolia), and wobimenal 
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: ‘astanea dentata). These were also processed in milling 
ie - could be extracted by boiling the crushed nuts and ead 
ming the oil from the top of the water. Medicines and dyestuffs ees . 
lected in late summer, although we have evidence of only the re : ye - 
low dye-plant bedstraw (Galium sp.) and of an unknown blue * ‘ ihe 
Pipes show the use of odamo (tobacco) or substitutes made ieee is 
berry, red cornel, squawbush, or lobelia. Certain of our Sana eca nad 
adept in plantJore and taught this growing knowledge tot : young ba 
wished to walk the path of earth-healing. The internal me ae sbi 
supplemented by plants that could be used in other healing — ie is 
ample, later healers treated broken bones thus: The bone bat : he - 
poultice of sphagnum moss, rendered sterile by acidic anaerol “ e ; 
vironments and saturated with antiseptic balsam fir sap, was p! a = 
the break and to cushion the injured limb. The limb and pow snus 
then wrapped in a naturally alcohol (betulinol)-laden oat ee h 
bark and tied with wood splints. The balsam sap was also a goo ; ‘i a : 
remedy in that it could stop the bleeding and antiseptically a the a 
The spirit of leaf, bark, and stem became a source of our living a 


health. 


Hunting the Uplands 


During the Climatic Optimum, the uplands and marshlands and a 
were abundant with game. Nolka (deer), moz (moose), naama See ‘ ‘ 
bakkesso (partridge), kokw (porcupine), and awassos (bear) roame : oP 
lands and dry thickets, while moz (moose), tamakwa \aguee ie 
(muskrat), and onegikw (otter) ruled the watery worlds o! te Bs 
thicket. Hordes of pelzak (passenger pigeons) and waterfowl c ee i 
sky along the marshy lake margins and the seacoast. The salt or : se 
abundant with askigwak (seals) and walrus, and the ocean was filled wi 
i smaller whales to hunt. 

a ee oe creatures, we studied their behavior, made better vee 
to their spirits, and developed wooden traps and snares with basswoo: k 
tle, and milkweed fiber cordage. Grouse could be caught with ae at- 
tached to a long pole wielded by quiet young hunters. Dea ie su 
called klahigan, were set for beaver, muskrat, and otter along their ert 

ways to and from the marsh. Deer, bear, and even moose were caught by 


ee 
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drag snares—loops of cord attached to logs that tightened and strangled 
the animal as it dragged the log down its trail. Deer and woods caribou 
were driven into corrals where they were dispatched at our leisure. We im- 
proved woodcraft so as to be silent in the forests or marsh—to be one with 
the land. We especially needed this skill in pursuit of nahama, the wild 
turkeys that were becoming common at this time. We developed improved 
atlatls of hickory and ash, weighted with soft stone ornaments, of a winged 
or “whale-tail” form. Our quivers bristled with darts adapted to specific 
prey of water, land, or air. A dart point with a flat or concave base, shallow 
side notches, and triangular point became so much the tool of choice for 
land animals, that it was almost a symbol for these times. (See fig. 8: the 
compass rose is an Otter Creek-style aélat! dart point.) They were made in 
various sizes for each preferred prey. Waterfowl such as Canada geese were 
hunted with blunt wooden-tipped darts; and fish, with detachable bone 
harpoon-tipped shafts. Geese were lured to the hunter with decoys made 
of grass-filled bird skins such as those reported by early Euro-American vis- 
itors thousands of years later. As our people ranged far to the west, south, 
and north, we could secure the best materials for stone points: quartzites 
and cherts from what is now Ohio, Kentucky, New York, northern Maine, 
northern Quebec, and Labrador. Of course we didn’t neglect local quar- 
ties, such as the one on Hog Island (near West Swanton, Vermont) or on 
Mount Jasper (near Berlin, New Hampshire), but they often provided less 
than 10 percent of our projectile points. 

The maple and hickory mainshafts became refined and flatted with the 
plumage of forest and water birds. An atlatl dart foreshaft was found in a 
bog just to the southeast of our homeland. This discovery is a lesson in our 
old hunting technologies. It was wooden, seven inches long, and split into 
two pieces. The stone point was sandwiched between the pieces in a hol- 
low carved to accept it, and the whole glued together and wrapped with 
vegetal fiber. 

Such hunting technologies brought the bounty of the land to our vil- 
lages. We have zooarchaeological evidence that gohkohkhas (barred owl), 
awassos (bear), pezo (bobcat), nolka (deer), olanigw (fisher cat), wokweses 
(red fox), kokw (porcupine), mihkoa (red squirrel), and agaskw (wood- 
chuck) were hunted in the uplands, while tamakwa (beaver), woptegua 
(Canada goose), moz (moose), moskwas (muskrat), thick-billed guille- 


mot, doleba (box turtle), and onegikw (otter) attest to our use of the watery 
domain. 
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Freshwater Fishing 


The Wazowategok (Missisquoi River), Wintegok (Lamoille River), face 
Winoskitegw (Winooski River) ran with kwenoza (northern pike), masi - 
noza (muskellunge), and monazigan (black bass) Each spring Haale . 
gikwsak (walleye pike) congregated in shallows to remind us 0: ee : : 

life and earth. Bitawbagok was full of eighty species of sweet, edible fish, 
from the small lively perch to the massive sturgeon. Woleskaolakw, canoes 
hewn from tall white pines or other softwoods with polished-stone gouges 
and careful application of fire, allowed us to become people of the akes, 
rivers, and sea. These shallow craft, late versions of which are panera 
fished from ponds throughout Wébanakik, were twelve to ane . 
long, one to two feet deep, and two to three feet wide, with half-inc' aon 
walls. One needed to kneel on the bottom at first; but once we tis 

canoe safety, they were highly effective means of water travel and fishing. 


FISH STORY 


In the old days we didn't have fishing poles and fancy reels to kill : eae 
wearing him out; the really big ones took patience. If you catch a fish too ig 
to haul in with your hand-line, yet well caught, tie the line to the canoe os 
let the fish pull you around the lake until it gets tired. If you ean ie ti e 
fish a little after a while by pulling on the line, you need to beac ee 
Paddle over to a sandy beach if available, or any shallows that aren't clogee 
by marsh grasses and rushes. Slowly pull the fish in, guiding it es ly by 
hand or with a stick, to the shallows. Once the fish is caught by the otto, 
get out of the canoe and wade over to the fish where you can kill it by hitting 
it on the head with a club—do not use your paddle. Pre caught many : 
musky [muskellunge] that way. But one time I was in Missisquoi Fe an 
hooked something big that wasn’t a sturgeon. It never tired, pulle . 
around all day and never gave in. As night fell, I cut the line and said good- 
bye. I wonder what it was? 


Fred W. Wiseman, 1956 


i ishbone) and copper 
Hooks of willow wood or bone (often from wis : : 
gorges (thin bipointed rods with a fishline attachment in the middle) 
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could be baited with fish scrap or meat. Fish lines were made from bass- 
wood bark or even rawhide and carried to the bottom with polished stone 
plummets. The rawhide fishline was a firethickened deethide cut into a 
spiral one-eighth inch wide. This was worked into a round line with the 
fingers or between flat pieces of wood. When the fish swallowed the bait, 
the hook or gorge became lodged in the throat, allowing it to be pulled in. 
A related fishing technique was a “Sig” of willow crotch with a fire- 
hardened point tied above a plummet weight. The jig was jerked up and 
down in a school of fish to snag and pull them to the waiting fisherman. 

Seven- to nine-foot-long hardwood astahiganal (harpoons) armed with 
wicked-looking eight- to ten-inch barbed wood, antler, and bone points 
caught the great kabassa (sturgeon) during its spring spawning run. This 
fish could grow to four hundred pounds, requiring specialized hunting 
techniques. To catch sturgeon, two people would venture out in a canoe in 
the evening. The one in the bow was the harpooner; the other, in the 
stern, paddled and wielded the maskwaiwagsanigan, the birchbark torch- 
lure. Ifa sturgeon came to the light, the harpooner waited until the fish 
turned, exposing its soft underbelly, which was not protected by the thick, 
harpoon-resistant scales of the back. The harpooner would attempt to 
place the harpoon below the scales. If successful, the sturgeon immedi- 
ately sounded, pulling tight the harpoon lanyard that was tied to the bow 
of the canoe. As the fish, in its fright and pain, darted this way and that, the 
stern paddler had to align the bow with the moving lanyard, or the fish 
could quickly pull over the bow, capsizing the canoe. The sturgeon 
quickly tired and could be dispatched with a lance and towed to shore to 
be processed. Sturgeon bone has been found at several of our old camps 
that date to this time. 

We could attract other night fish to our canoes and harpoons with 
birchbark torches. Lures of deer hair and duck down caught the smaller 
fish, such as the brown bullhead or perch, and perhaps northern pike, 
bass, and aligedaid, the snapping turtle found at our old sites. Lines and 
dip nets of rawhide or braided vegetal fiber weighted with polished stone 
plummets brought the water’s bounty to our canoes and drying rack. Dip- 
nets hauled meskwamakw (salmon) and namoakw (trout) from rapids and 


waterfalls. We made fish corrals, called seniganial, out of stone or sticks 


driven into the mud. Fish would swim into the corrals, become confused 
and be unable to swim out. Dipnets could then take the captive fish. One 
of our old corrals has been found in Wiwinebesaki, near Ahquedauke- 
nash (the Eastern Abenaki name for the outlet to Lake Winnepesaukee, 
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New Hampshire). The flat, perforated netting needles, found in many old 
habitation sites, attest to the ubiquitous fishnets used throughout 


Wobanakik. 


Saltwater Fishing and Sea-Mammal Hunting 


Approximately 6,500 winters ago, our ancestors achieved a sonra of 
working the multicentury pine, cedar, and basswood trees that so 
completely overtaken our lands. Groundstone adzes and axes, ane a 
feathered edge by whetstone and burnisher and aided by fire, felled the 
great trees. But nowhere was the application of tool to wood so spectacu- 
lar as with the building of the log ships, immense ocean- and lake- 
dwelling craft that could, for the first time, penetrate the heart of ne 
Great Sea. Time has erased all evidence of these ships except for clear y 
incised pictographs in the westernmost sector of ancient palace 
Peterborough, Ontario (see fig. 13). These great vessels, with s' ee ee 
cedar or hardwood paddles, stroking the skin of the ocean, explore the 
lakes, rivers, and coasts in all directions. The log ships extended 
Webanakik far to the north, finally to the north-facing rim of the world. 
There we felt close again to the old land of the Frost Monsters as the pole 
star glittered almost at zenith. Once more we found almost forgotten Pon- 
kiawassos and musk oxen. But it was the bounty of the ice-free Arctic sum- 
mer that outweighed the effort of the 1,500-mile trek and kept us ae 
Every eighteen-hour day all along the rim land, whale seal, asl an 
walrus fell to the skill of the harpooner. And just inland, the beautifu ee 
ary chert (or quartzite?) of Ramah Bay fell to the ax of the miner. In ey 
far rim of Wébanakik, we built longhouses of bone, sinew, and rawhide 
held fast to the earth by lines of cobbles and boulders. They buffered the 
breath of the Ice Giants that, even in the high Arctic summer, still blew 
fiercely across the land. The bones of these remarkable ninety-meter mtd 
buildings still lie exposed. These old ruins are a testament and a ae 
lenge to the archaeologists who still stumble about trying to make sense of 
it all. They say, “But these people were but primitive hunters; it ei 
tainly the [roquois who brought the longhouse to the Northeast. i 
were mere outposts, fortuitously laid bare by land level rise and the low ~ 
ic tundra. 
Baa fishing and hunting were incomparable. Shell middens, ae . 
of cubic yards in size, attest to collection and drying of alsak (shellfish) 
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along the margins of the Great Sea. Moreover, askigw (gray and harbor 
seals) and walrus were hunted along the seacoast in a variety o f ways. The 
cold months of early winter was a prime time to harvest the fat-laden ani- 
mals. One common technique was to approach, in several canoes, a herd 
sunning on the beach. The animals would be confused by this advance; 
some would take to the water to be speared with slate-pointed lances, Ani- 
mals fleeing on land were speared or clubbed. Seal oil, boiled and 
skimmed in hollow log kettles, was particularly esteemed for fuel and food 
flavoring. 
Improving in concert with the canoes was the elegance of the tools we 
used to harvest the bounty of the deep. Deep-water fish and mammals 
such as cod, swordfish, porpoise, and the smaller whales were hunted off- 
shore with ocean-going canoes guided by experienced mariners who knew 
the patterns of wind, wave, and seabird. Barbed and toggling harpoon 
heads were specifically designed for each kind of prey, from the swiftly 
darting askigw (seals) to the great podabak (baleen whales). These bone 
and ivory harpoons, carved and polished with care, were connected to a 
myriad of different whalebone foreshafts, then socketed to great wooden 
mainshafts, probably up to eighteen feet long. Vegetal and animal fiber 
lanyards and rope were held on polished-ivory line holders. The combina- 
tion of expert harpooner and crew, skillfully wrought softwood canoe, and 
the proper reverence and ritual could not fail to convince the fish and 
mamumnals of the Great Sea to allow us to harvest them. Thus, we learned 
how our brothers of the water worlds lived, ate, and bred; and in learning 
we knew how to hunt them better. Killer whale and seabird amulets, 
which come to us from Aki the Earth, are a reminder of this covenant 
between people and our sea-dwelling prey. 

Early every fall many log ships turned south laden with dried fish, 
Rahma quartzite, sea mammal skins, and meat for the heartland. Stone 
monuments, used for land-oriented religious ceremonies, also became 
coastal beacons, sitting on high promontories overlooking the coast, point- 
ing the way home or to a safe harbor against the late summer storms that 
frequent the far north. And within and below these monuments lie some 
of our honored dead, who showed the way home for millennia until some 
were taken to museums by archaeologists. The ships that came down the 
Ktsitegok and Sobagwa coast were eagerly awaited by the villagers who 
came to see the year’s animal and mineral bounty of the far north. Wel- 
coming dances, feasts, and celebrations greeted the mariners on their arri- 
val, their bounty insuring the villages against the cold of winter.+ 
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Changes 


As time went on, life began to be influenced by new people, ideas, ae 
technologies. Our material world began to expand beyond ee i 
early in the Years of the Log Ships. We received quahog she! sa our 
coastal southern neighbors. Marginella and columella shell ane! from 
the sandy margin of the Great Sea in southern Nibenakik (the rats pak 
Copper, the malleable bead- and blade-making stone, found us vat : 0 
the west, until we discovered a mine in the Cape d’Or region o} ws is 
today Nova Scotia. It was made into hunting and fishing tools ne as 
gorges or lance-points, woodworking tools such as adze and gouge 7 a 
domestic tools such as awls and knives, and omaments such ae 
rolled-copper beads strung on hemp rope. Its popularity decline a e 
end of the Years of the Log Ships, and the last evidence of it in western 
Wobanakik (that I know of) was 1,800 years ago at Nonnigonikon Raa 
kik (the Winooski Site, near Burlington, Vermont), although it continue 
(i our eastern relatives. 
? yoeecats which has mostly faded into Aki, the Earth, in southern 
Wobanakik, remains in cold northern soil, where the forces of decay i 
slower. From these northern sea-camps come expertly designed, ma 4 
and polished bone and ivory tools, with geometric patterns a oath 
with precision stone tools. Images of waterfowl and sea mammals Lae 
our tools and became effigies to help us in our quest for balance with . 
earth and its life. This is only the weakest remainder of a rich sea ae : 
tion executed in perishable materials such as wood, shell, and birc! : ark, 
It is known that as recently as the eighteenth century we used fine ly a 
cised birch-bark pictographic records, adapted to keeping records in a Eu- 
te ner. : 
Frasily carved soapstone was occasionally found in our arraane e 
perhaps laboriously hauled by canoe up the Kwinitegw from the lan 
the Nipmucs (south-central New England). It was made into Martie 
cups, plates, and bowls for processing or serving food, pipes for ao ings : 
ornaments to wear. Along the coast it was used for fishing weights calle 
ieee and Bitawbagok Valleys were foci of stone bowl use; the 
remains of an extraordinary thin-walled cup were found at Skitchewaug, 
and numerous small fragments were found near the modern Euro- 
American settlement of Hartland, Vermont. However, a beautiful little 
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hourglass-shaped odamoganapskw (stone pipe bowl) was recovered by a 
farmer from the Wintegok Valley, and other pipe fragments are common. 

Chipped stone, used since we came to Wébanakik for ozigwaonak (pro- 
jectile points; see fig. 12) and meat and plant processing tools, was supple- 
mented by stone shaped by laborious pecking to approximate shape, grind- 
ing with abraders to its final form, then polishing to give its final sharp 
edge and smooth surface. Much was locally quarried stone, but some 
beautiful banded slate made its way to us from the far West. Long, six-sided 
polished-slate “bayonet” points, attached to a sturdy ash or maple shaft 
with rawhide, became deadly moose lances. Polished stone hatchets, 
adzes, gouges, and celts, although hard to make, were more efficient 
woodworking tools and showed a new level of pride in manufacture —they 
became beautiful as well as useful. 

This was a time of declining subsistence labor. We had time to spend 
on things other than wresting life from the land. Metal and polished stone 
made life more visually complex. They reminded us of those natural 
forces and spirits that were so close to us. Amethyst, clear quartz, galena, 
and calcite crystals, stones that had lived with us for thousands of years, 
had become symbols of personal identity, kinship, and place. Red ochre 
and graphite, ground by rotary motion into powder on red-slate tablets, 
became our paint. Soapstone from the Green Mountains, slate from the 
margins of Bitawbagok, and other kinds of soft stone were worked into 
beads or gorgets, plates of stone that were worn about the neck, Shell from 
our lakes or traded from the east or even mammal bone became large gor- 
gets with up to three holes. Shell was made into small (6 mm by 4mm) 
disc beads by drilling a fine hole in the center with a bow or hand drill. 
Then the chips were strung on a sinew cord held taut by a bow of a 
springy wood, such as ash or maple, and were ground more or less round 
by rubbing at an angle on a sandstone or granite abrading stone. Many 
gtaves of our honored dead have been opened by Euro-American archae- 
ologists, revealing beautiful tiny worked-shell beads, but as a courtesy to 
the Dead, I decline to discuss these in any detail. Bone and antler were 
made into beautiful hairpins and combs, sometimes with a waterbird de- 
sign cut into the top. Bone became whistles, beads, and pendants. A rec- 
tangular conch shell gorget was found weathering out of a gravel pit on 

Azeskoimanahan (Muddy Island or Isle LaMotte, Vermont) by Euro- 
American archaeologists, attesting to a long trade route that stretched to 
the tropical south. The porcupine, which had heretofore been such a nui- 
sance that we hunted porcupines only when all other meat failed, became 
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onto leather or birch bark. If embroidered onto wet birchbark, the quills 
would be gripped and held when the bark dried out and shrank. Various 
types of lock hitches were required when embellishing leather or wood. 


The Great Sea 


As our shaman-helmsmen became supremely adept at reading the ocean 
spirit and its signposts, we finally became deep-water mariners, venturing 
across large expanses of sea, fearlessly striking out for new territory beyond 
the horizon to see and to fish. We know this to be true, for the remains of 
deep-water dwellers such as swordfish found in our old living areas are 


testimony to ancient marine knowledge. This knowledge has not entirely 
departed. 


SHIP STORY 


There is a huge automobile ferry that travels from southern Maine to Nova 


Scotia. Many years ago the ferry was far out into the deep of the Gulf of 
Maine, miles from land... 


Atlatl dart and arrow point types that define the Archaic and Woodland periods. 
Wobanakik Heritage Center Collection, photograph by Andrew Lee. 


the source for our embroidery “thread,” complementing our painted 


leather clothing and bags. 
To harvest the 30,000 or so porcu 


Fig, 2. Chunga, chunga, chunga. (the sound of the ferry’s diesel engines) 
The watchman noticed a tiny dot far to the northeast 
Chunga, chunga, chunga. 

Upon closing in on the dot they were horrified to see that it was appar- 
ently a single person in a tiny canoe, bobbing up and down on the huge 
swells of the gulf. 

Chunga, chunga, chunga. 

The watchman went to the captain and said, “Looks like we've got aman 


_ ina lifeboat out ahead, we'd better steer over to offer aid.” The captain gave 
the order. 


Chunga, chunga, chunga. 

As they approached they saw that it was an Indian in a canoe (the story 
_-does not tell whether it was a birch-bark canoe). “Must have been someone 
__ swept out into the deep sea! He doesn’t look too excited however!” 

Chunga, chunga, chunga. 

The ship slowly pulled alongside the canoe where a single man was slowly 
paddling, apparently parallel to the invisible shore far to the west. He put 


pine quills, we would kill kokw, the 


porcupine, and phuck its quills if it had chewed our canoe aan ee ses 
caches. Usually, we would ask a local porcupine to share its quills HH - 
To thank it in advance, we would give it a bit to eat, maybe cape i 
or two. While it was munching, we could throw an old, thin - s i 
robe over it. The porcupine would “shiver, and we had a 7 e ba 
enough quills for whatever project we needed to do. a quills ae 
then be sorted by size and washed. The quills had to be kept — Re 
children and especially the dogs, who would try to smell the fa s, a se 
impale their lips and noses. We could then dye the quills yellow wii be 
bark or goldthread root, red with alder bark or hemlock root, a i 
moosewood or princess pine, blue with beech bark or rotted gray birc i 
ple from berries or silver maple bark, brown from tree bark ee = 
from fir or black spruce bark. The dyed quills could then be embroider 
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ee 
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down the paddle to watch out for the swell made by the ferry and looked up 
at the crew scurrying to help. 

“Ahoy, do you need help?” 

“Nope.” 

“Is there anything you need?” 

“Well, I'd appreciate it if you could throw down a match for my pipe.” 

Chunga, chunga, chunga. 

(See fig. 13.) 


Flight of birds, currents of water, movements of fish, and the smell of cur- 
rent and land made the featureless sea a vast water trail by day. The stars cir- 
cling quietly overhead became our guide at night. Every seafaring people 
has to know the heavens, for beyond the sight and smell of land only the tiny 
fires above show us our place in space and time. As with other maritime cul- 
tures, we knew that food on the great ocean was rarely a problem, fish were 
abundant and tame; they fell easily to the harpoon and leister. Drinking 
water was sometimes a dilemma. But as was the custom of traditional mari- 
ners, every rain squall was probably captured and concentrated in the bot- 
toms of the hulls, where it was eagerly bailed into water bottles. These con- 
servation measures prolonged the fading water store on long voyages beyond 
land, But death by thirst stalked a crew who forgot to follow the wind and 
stars or were unlucky. How far we went into the Great Sea remains a mys- 
tery. Recently, archaeologists have hypothesized that North America was 
populated by a European maritime society during the Ice Age, based on the 
similarity of stone tools. During the Years of the Log Ships, stone tools such 
as gouges and hooks were once again similar on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“This new evidence suggests that cultural development may have been 
parallel on both sides of the Atlantic over seven thousand years ago. The 
evidence also compels diffusionists to ask whether these ancient ceremo- 
nial traditions were once carried from North America to the shores of Eu- 
rope along the prevailing northern route of the Gulf Stream.” (Will 
Lyman, narrator. “Secrets of the Lost Red Paint People” in Nova, WGBH, 
Boston. Telecast 1978.) 

Far from being a frightful place, when respected, the Great Sea showed 
us its great calm and care. The great warm water trail just off the shore of 
Wobanakik beckoned with its lush Caribbean fragrance to the greatest of 
mysteries, the land beyond the dawn. We could feel the great water trail 
of the Gulf Stream seize our ships from the toil of the paddlers and bear us 
inexorably dawnward. In Agomenikik (Europe), the ashen-skinned native 
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the clay dried and was fired. With this knowledge came techniques of 
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making thin-walled clay containers — pots that did the same work as soap- 
stone vessels but could be made in less time. We learned to make a thin 
string of wet clay tempered with feldspar grit; then we coiled the strings on 
a “base form” (often a piece of an old bowl}, and then coiled them verti- 
cally to make the form of a vessel. The coils could be “smushed” together 
with a deft motion of the fingers or cord-wrapped paddle to make a wall of 
the correct form. After drying, the next course of coils could be added to 
the wall. A water-polished stone smoothed the interior of the vessel. Deco- 
ration could be added to the neck to give the wet, greasy hands of the cook 
a gripping place. After drying, the pot could be eased from the base mold 
and fired in a hole six inches deep and three feet in diameter. The pots 
were placed in the middle, covered with hardwood fuel, then covered with 
sod to make a kiln. The fire was lit, perhaps with the help of a chert/pyrite 
fire-making kit, then allowed to burn out, the slowly declining heat pro- 
ducing finished pots. The advantage of the clay vessel was that it could be 
heated directly over the coals, suspended by thongs, or wedged in the coals 
with its pointed base. No longer did we have the laborious task of heating 
rocks in the fire, then transferring them, soot and all, to a bark, skin, or 
wooden pot with a pair of tongs. This was a considerable saving in labor 
and an improvement in taste. The first clay vessels, from two thousand 
years ago, were small cooking pots of uniform shape and size that held 
from one to three gallons. They had a conical base to allow them to be set 
upright in a bed of coals and a shell-edge type of decoration around the 
top. This type has been called by archaeologists “Vinette 1.”6 
The introduction of pottery marks the end of the Years of the Log Ships, 
for we now passed into a period when we looked inward. New political 
forces cut off our trade network to the south and west; Wobanakik and the 
Creat Sea became increasingly cold, as the Climatic Optimum gave way 
to cooler conditions, Formerly productive deep-sea fisheries declined or 
shifted into unknown areas, and the movements of seabirds such as the 
great auk became erratic, making navigation uncertain. The Gulf Stream 
declined and became moody and dangerous. The northern passage to the 
Arctic and Europe became increasingly hazardous as icebergs came far- 
ther south and lasted well into the spring. Hemmed in by climate and less 
than friendly neighbors, our life changed, for we became interested in the 
last great gift of the South: corn agriculture. 


The Coming of the Others: 
The Years of Corn 


(1,000 to 400 Years Ago) 


i eerie and dobi, the curved far-thrower that propelled it 
us at this time. For millennia, the trap or vi 
i ; tap or atlatl provided all of 
aoe re animal brothers. Then came the aa wood that ne 
an ay a pea until we released the arrow toward the 
same. ised a simple bow made of one piece of wood i 
sinew or bone like those of our nei tee ON 
neighbors to the north. O 
poole ak orth. Our bow was made 
plit from rock maple, spruc i 

a ! , spruce, or ash, four or five feet long. 
wires (hickory) was the preferred wood ia the south, where 4 

grew straight and tall. It was made either flat or semicircular in J 


eee 1 CTOSS sec~ 
tion, often having a thickened hand-hold. It was tapered, then stele et 


an sae to take the twisted sinew, gut, or hair bowstring. After the bow 
: s made and polished, it was painted with designs and sym 
aa its effectiveness against wild game and to make it easier 
ey F ak be bow was given a case made from leat 
, the tail of bihtolo (mountain lion) bei 
two feet long, were mad i eae arate 
: e of serviceberry, do; d 7 i 
oe ty, dogwood, or ash. Fletching, of 
7. - paneer Seanad or eee pointer feathers, was lashed to 
f , with sinew and hemp thread. Arr : é 
raat : 1) ad. Arrows to be used on water- 
ae sil ee ae by expanding the shaft to almost a thumb’s width 
= pena : o eh designed to stun the bird and, most important 
me water hunts, not to sink if we missed ; i 
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